












































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 28. 1873. No. 18 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. WEBER, CERNEA & C0., 
Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Pluin amd Plaid Silks for Friends ; 











x ¥ Fine Mohairs and Alpacas for Friends ; IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
Fine Madonnas and Sultannas for Friends ; 
Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 
Fine Book Muslin for Friends ; 
Fine Flannels and Linens for Friends ; PHILADELPHIA, 


Fine Gloves and Mitts for Friends ; 
Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends; £ 7 , ‘ 
The finest stock of goods adapted to the wants of Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 


Friends in America. assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
JOHN H. STOKES. trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
LATE inspection. 


STOKES & WOOD, ~  EURNITURE. 
§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 


es 





N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by express Established twenty-five years by 
when desired. Ss. B. REGESTER, 
E M c M | c LI N Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
° 5 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 


MILLINERYW, tresses. 
No. 103 S. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. No. 526 Cattownitt Srreet, Pata. 


© 1) 4° KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY AND SEMINARY, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will re-open next fall in separate school buildings, each having its own school room, class rooms and 
boarding department. Karte A. Hanno, an experienced Teacher, has accepted the position of Matron in 
charge of the Girls’ School. Toe institution again becomes an Acadefny for Boys and a Seminary for 
Girls, in every essential particular. 

Lectures will be given twice a week during the wiater term, before both schools at the samé hour. In 
Drawing, Languages, Rhetoric, Literature, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, Higher Mathematics and 
some other advanced studies, the exercises will be conducted, partly, in classes made up from both the 
Academy and Semingry. Tots arrangement is entirely practicable on account of the sbort distance of the 
buildings from each other (situated on opposite sides of the Street, 200 feet apart.) In Reading, Spelling, 
Penmaaship, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and all common branches, the schools will be eatirely 
separate in classifi:ation. This plan secures like educational opportuaities for both girls and boys, while 
it avoids many serious objectious to the co-edacation of the sexes away from the daily oversight of 
pareats. The instruction shall be careful, thorough aad eminently practical. The Principal took a 
seven years’ course of study in New England, graduatiog at Exeter and Cambridge. 


A COMPETENT FEMALE TEACHER WILL TAKE CHARGE OF THE GIRLS SCHOOL ROOM. 


a” * Other Assistants will be employed to aid in the school work, but no classes will be entrusted wholly to 
ri Assistants, however competent. Aa the Principal is responsible directly to his patrons for the progress 
of his students, he has adhered, the past year, to the following announce neat, which shall be the rule in 
future: “ Every pupil in the iastitutior is taught in soma studies, often in all, by the Priacipal, who per- 
sonally attends to their classification and promotion from grade to grade, to the assigament of each 
weeks’ work to the divisions, and all caseg of disorder and discipline.” Prof. J. M. Habel (at present in 
Europe) has engaged to give twenty-four Historical Lectures on the following subjects: 

Confucius, Buddha, Aacieat Greece, Alexander, Augastus, Clovis, Mohamet, Uharlenizis Willian the 
Conqueror, The Crusades, Ferdinand and [sabella, Lather, Heary VILL, Wolsey, Toe Huzusaots, Catha- 
tine de Medicis, Elizabeth, Richelieu, Wallenstein, Charles 1, Cromwell, William of Orange, Peter the 
Great, Charles XII., Frederick If., George Washington, Freach Revolutioa, Napoleon, Jstf+r3on, Abraham 
Lincoln. Four other courses of six each are guaranteed during the wiater term, embracing Philosophy, 
Physiology, Literature, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, &s. Charges, $4.25, $45) ani $4.75 per week 
fot the term, which opens for Girls Ninth month 23d and Ninth moath 29th for Boys. Boys caa remaia 

at the ‘Academy the whole year, inclading vacations. Send for circular to m3 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. 
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RAILROAD <2" HASSLER & CO.. 





BONDS wurto No. 7 Wall &t., New York. 
aucatioual, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PRADA 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR. 
WOMEN. 


SwarrHMore CoLLecs, situated on the West Chest- 
er Railroad, ten miles from Philadelphia, was estab- 
lished by Friends, to extend the benefits ofa thorough 
Collegiate Education to both sexes, who may here 
pursue the same course of studies, and receive the 
same degrees. 

The discipline is ag nearly as possible that of a 
well regulated family. 

The Institution hus been in successful operation 
for four years, and includes, in addition to the Col- 
lege, a Preparatory School. 5 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatible with 
the serious work of pursuing a liberal course of 
study, and amoung the chief causes of the inferior 
education of woman. 

The male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for 
female students, in both Preparatory School and 
College, to enter in Ninth month, 1873. 

For Catalogue and further particulars address 

EDWARD 4. MAGILL, 
President of Swarthmore College, 
3m Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tie whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


THE COMPOUND BED SPRING. 
THE ONLY DOUBLE SPRING IN THE MARKET. 


SPAR L LD DDD LI eee 












Full-Sized Bed $7. 


Tbree-Pourth Bed $6. Single 
Bed $6. 
W. W. JONES, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
904 Girard Avenue. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Persons desiring a SET OF SPRINGS ON TRIAL, 
address by Mail. 3m 


I. FP. HOPKINS, 

REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 

a@ new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 
late 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 


sonable terms. 
@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Milliners and the general trade 
supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at H. HAUSERS, 

ly 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norta Sixts Srrest, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


, ATLANTIC CITY. 


The office for the-sale of ticketsto Atlantic City 
has been removed from Seventh and Arch to S. W. 
Corner of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, where 
tickets can he obtained and orders received by the 
Camden and Philadelphia Express; Company for 
baggage to be called for, and checked directly 
through from hotels and residences in this city to 
hotels and cottages at Atlantic City. 

6t J. R. GRAHAM, Sup’t. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young man desires a situation in a Friends’ 
School. Has had several years experience, can give 
good reference and is a member among Friends. 
Address “Teacher,” Cinnaminson P. O., New Jer- 
sey. 5t 


WEST END HOUSB, 
Carr May City, N. J. 
Situation Unsurpassed. 





Terms Moderate, 


A. P. COOK, 
2m Proprietress. 
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“TAKE FAST BOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER 
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PH{LADELPAIA, 
EDITED AND PUBLISZED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. | 


COMMUNICATIONS MOST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 

At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. | 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. | 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarrtitta Volume commenced on the Ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dolJars and fifty cents to subseri- 
bers receiving it threugh th~ mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarex Dotiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS, 
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NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFB.” 
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PREFACE TO “ NO CROSS, NO CROWN.” 

Reader :—The great business of man’s life 
is tu answer the end for which he lives ; and 
that is, to glorify God, and save his own 
soul. This is the decree of heaven, as old as 
the world. But so it is, that man mindeth 
nothing Jess, than what he should most mind ; 
aod despiseth to inquire into his own being, 
its original, duty and end; choosing rather 
to dedicate his days, the steps he should make 
to blessedness, to gratify the pride, avarice, 
and luxury of his heart; as if he had been 
born for himself, or rather given himself be- 
ing, and so not subject to the reckoning and 
judgment of a superior power. To this la 
mentable pass hath poor man brought him- 
self, by his disobedience to the law of God in 


his heart, by doing that which he knows he | 


should not do, and leaving undone what he 
knows he should do. So long as this disease 
cuntinueth upon man, he will make God his 
enemy, and himself incapable of the love and 
salvation, which he hath manifested by his 
Son, Jesus Christ, to the world. 

If, reader, thou art such an one, my coun- 
sel to thee is, to retire into thyself, and take 
a view of the condition of thy soul; for 
Christ bath given thee light, with which to 
do it. Search carefully and thoroughly.; thy 
life hangs upon it; thy soul is at stake. ’Tis 
but once to be done; if thou abusest thy- 
self in it, the loss is irreparable; the world is 
not price enough to ransom thee. Wilt thou 
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then, for such a world, overstay the time of 
thy salvation, and lose thy soul? Thou hast 
to do, I grant thee, with great patience ; but 
that also muet have an end: therefore, pro- 
voke not God to reject thee. Dost thou know 
what it isto be rejected? ’Tis Tophet, ’tis 
hell, the eternal anguish of the damned. 
Oh! reader, as one knowing the terrors of 
the Lord, [ persuade thee to be serious, dili- 
gent, and fervent about thy own salvation! 
As one knowing the comfort, peace, joy, and 
pleasure of the ways of righteousness, I ex- 
hort and invite thee to embrace the reproofs 
and convictions of Christ’s light and Spirit in 
thine-own conscience, and bear the judgment 
of thy sin. The fire burns but the stubble ; 
| the wind blows only the chaff. Yield thy 
body, soul, and +pirit to Him who maketh 
all things new ; new heavens and new earth, 
new love, new joy, new peace, new works, a 
new life and conversation. Men are grown cor- 
rupt and drossy by sin, and they must be 
saved through fire, which purgeth it away ; 
therefore the word of God is compared to a 
fire,and the day of salvation to an oven ; and 
Christ Himself to a refiuer of gold, and a 
purifier of silver. 

Come, reader, hearken to me awhile; I 
seek thy salvation ; that is my design. A re- 
finer has come near thee; his grace hath ap- 
peared to thee: it shows thee the world’s 
lusts, and teacheth thee to deny them. Re- 
ceive His leaven, and it will change thee ; 
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His medicine, and it will cure thee: He is as | For wr schon ron 

infallible as tree; without money, and with | ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 

certainty. A touch of Fis garment did it of; We are sometimes reminded of changes in 


old, and will do it still: Lis virtue is the | ejreumstauces and modes of thought by an 
eame, it cannot be exhausted; for in Hit | examination of words that have lost, or nearly 
the fulness dwells. Bilersed be God for His | Jost, their origival meaning. An instance of 
sufficiency. Ile laid heip upon him, that he| this is tound in the word “ acknowledgment ” 
might be mighty to eave all that come to) gs jt is used in our bock of Discipline. The 
God through bim: do thou so, and he will | sense in which this word is commonly used, 
change thee: yes, change thy vile body, like} js that of owning or coufessing the having 
unto His glorious body. He is the great| gone wropvg; and in this sense it was evident- 
philosopher indeed ; the wisdom of God, that | |y used by the framers of our discipline. The 
turns lead into gold, vile things into things | history of our Society will show that full con- 
precious: for He maketh saints out of sin-| feasions of wrong doing, not only in breaches 
ners, and almost gods of men. What, then, | of the moral law, but for a violation of our 
must we do, to be witnesses of Tis pow-/ testimonies, were not unirequent. In cases 


er and love? ‘This is the crown; but} of this kind, though they do uot now often 
where is the cross? Where is the bitter cup | occur, the term still has a clear and truthful 


and bloo y baptism? Come, reader, be like application ; hut in most of the instances in 
Him. For this transcendant joy, lift up thy | which it isnow used, it is a misnomer. There 
head abave the world; then thy salvation | are three offences mentioned in the discipline 
will draw nigh indeed. | for which a written acknowledgment is under- 

Christ’s cross is Christ's wey to Christ’s! stood to be required; though we think only 
crown. This is the subject of the following | by implication, as the expression “ satisfaction 
discourse ; first written during my confine- | to the meeting” is capable of being other- 
ment in the Tower of London, in the year! wise interpreted. ‘These are marriage by the 
1668 ; now reprinted with great enlargement aid of a “hireling minister ;” the marriage 

| 





of matter and testitaonies ; that thou mayest | of members without the care of a Monthly 
be won to Christ; or if won already, brought | Meeting, and the marriage of first cousins. 
nearcr to Him. It is a path, which God in| Many of those who become amenable to the 
His everlasting kindness guided my feet into, | discipline in one of these ways, have a per- 
in the flower of my youth, when about two | sonal attachment to the Society in which they 
and twenty years of age. He took me by | have a birthright, but have not adopted its 
the hand, and led me out of the pleasures, | principles and testimonies from conviction. 
vanities, and hopes of the world. I have! They Jecl, moreover, that some odium is at- 
tasted of Christ's judgments, and of His mer- | tached to disownment. They are, therefore, in- 
cies, and of the world’s frowns and reproach- | duced to make what is called an acknowledg- 
es: I rejoice in my experience, and dedicate | ment; nota confession of having done wrong, 
it to thy service in Christ. It is a debt I} as the result of afterthought and conviction, 
have long owed, and has been long expected ; | but simply a profession of attachment to the 
I have now paid it, and delivered my soul. | Society, and a desire that Friends would pass 
To my country, aud to the world of Chris-! by the transgression, and retain the offender 
tians I leave it: May God, it He please,!in membership. The leniency which leads in 
make it effectual to them all, and turn their | most cases to the acceptance of such acknowl- 
hearts from that envy, hatred, and bitterness, | edgments arises, no doubt, froma commenda- 
they have one against another, about world- | ble feeling of charity for those who are merely 
ly things; sacrificing humanity and charity | birthright members, and toward whom a 
to ambition and covetuusness, tor which they | strict enforcement of the discipline would be 
fill the earth with trouble and ieensinn, vali and also from a desire to retain 
That receiving the Spirit of Christ into their | amongst us those who may one day become 
hearts, the fruits of which are love, peace,| valuable members. But is it truthfal to call 
joy, temperance and patience, brotherly-kind-| these papers acknowledgments, or to require 
ness and charity, they may, in body, soul,| them in such cases? ‘I'he report of a com- 
and spirit, make a triple league against the | mittee would be sufficient to put the meeting 
world, the flesb, and the devil, the only com-| in possession of the state of mind of the in- 
mon enemies of mankind; and having con-| dividual and of the extenuating circum- 
quered them through a lile of self-denial, by | stances; in fact, the judgment of the Month- 
the power of the crvss of Jesus, they may at | ly Mecting isalready formed more from their 
last attain to the eterpal rest and kingdom ot | report than from the written paper. 


God. So desireth, so prayeth, The whole subject of the requirements of 
thy tervent Christian friend, our discipline in relation to birthright mem- 


WiLLIAM Peyy. | bership is one that suggests serious thought, 
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and should claim the attention of clear 
and thoughtful minds amongst us. Our 
Discipline not only holds up a high Chris- 
tian standard, but attaches the penalty of 
disownment to an infraction of some of 
its rules. And yet those most liable to incur 
this penalty, if the rules were rigidly enforced, 
are of the younger class, who find themselves 
in membership without their own volition, 
and who, in many cases it is to be feared, are 
not carefully educated in a knowledge of the 
laws by which they are to be governed. Two 
measures are necessitated by this state of 
things: a relaxation of the Discipline as re- 
gards its administration ; and the adoption of 
some systematized training of the young by 
the Society, in ita principles and testimonies. 
The former is already acted upoa to some 
extent, under the feeling that more and more 
prevails, that laws or rules adopted in a 
former age in accordance with the then cir- 
cumstances and modes of thought, become 
unjust under changed conditions. When 
this relaxation in the administration of ex- 
isting laws is carried so far as to border on 
evasion (as in the case of acknowledgments, ) 
a change of the law is certainly called for. 
It is a noticeable fact that the tendeney of 
niodern thought is to the relaxation of stat- 
utes—to unmake rather than to make laws— 
and it is an evidence that humanity, tender- 
ness, aud regard for individual liberty are on 
the increase. 

In the thoughts of the early fethers of our 
church, « true regard fur the welfare of the 
individual members, no doubt, kept pace 
with a jealous desire for the purity and good 
standing of the Society ; but as that Society 
rose to respectability and influence, the latter 
feeling would naturally predominate. Yet 
how different this from the example and 
teaching of the blessed Jeaus. With Him 
the individual soul was everything. The 
credit of the cause He represented was un- 
important ia comparison. 

T. e ideal which seems to have been in the 
minds of some of our early Friends, aad 
which, to some extent, may be traced in our 
discipline, of an outward church composed 
altogether of spiritually-minded persons, 
united not ouly by love, but by unity of sen- 
timent, could not long, if at ail, be realized. 
Even if it could be kept pure by ejecting | 
from it every member that went astray, it is | 
doubtful whether it would not itself become 
{such is the weakness of human nature) phar- | 
isaical, narrow, and intolerant. Our heav- | 
enly Father, by bringing us into being in| 


families, surrounding us with the ties of kin- | 


dred, making us members of the socia! com- 
pact whether we will or not, must by so or- | 
dering have made the best provision for our 
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highest good ; and it would seem that in our 
religious associations, the nearer we can con- 
form to this mixed providential arrangement 
the better for the individual. 

I would not be understood as calling in 
question the excellence of our discipline in 
regard to the Christian principles inculcated 
by it, for these do not admit of change. But 
in regard to some of its provisions for carry- 
ing out these and the fuller recognition of 
different growths amongst us, a revision will 
certainly be called for at no very distant 
period. Such a revision ought to occupy ® 
long time, and enlist the careful thought of 
the best minds and hearts amongst us. We 
know of no instrumentality which would 
bring our discipline so under review by all 
classes, thus causing a better understanding 
of it, than a large committee of revision of 
the whole Yearly Meeting. Its sessions at 
stated tiores might extend through years, 
and should not be strictly confined to mem- 
bers of the committee. These hints are 
thrown out in the hope of enlisting other con- 
cerned minds. 

Philada. 6th mo., 1873. 8. 


From Friends’ Review. 
Copy of a Letter from James M Haworth, 
Agent for the Kiowa and Comanche In- 
dians, dated Fourth month 30th, 1873: 


I left home on the 17th of last month for 
this place; came by Lawrence to Wichita, 
Kansas, by cars, and from thence by stage to 
the Cheyenne Agency, where we stopped one 
day, and from there went on to the Wichita 
Agency by wagon. The Cheyenne Agency 
was in a prosperous coadition, though but 
few Indians were to be seen. Very few have 
been into their Agency since last fall. At 
the Wichita Agency there was much more 
stir, and Indians plenty. I met quite a num- 
ber of my people there, some of whom were 
watching for me, having already learned that 
I was on the road. Wath the appearance of 
matters there, | was highly pleased ; every- 
thing seemed to have such a home-like feel- 
ing and appearance. Agent R chards has 
exhibited most excellent taste and good judg- 
ment in his labors there. The substantial and 
permanent character of his improvements 
must have a good influence in civilizing his 
people; they see that he is doing a work not 
simply for a few days, like their movable 
tents, but of a lasting and permanent nature, 
His school-building is # beautiful structure, 
convenient in its appointments, tianished in 
good style, and would be regarded as a good 
building in any place. His Indians are very 
proud of it, and feel that he has done a good 
thing for them. 

We remained over First-day, and attended 
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their little meeting, and left them refreshed, 
and better prepared to meet what was to 
come. Agent Richards furnished us his am- 
bulance and a driver to bring us to this point. 
I took charge on the Ist of the month, and 
among the fir:t of my official acts was to dis- 
charge the day military guard. I had watched 
the guards search and disarm the Indians be- 
fore allowing them to come into the office, 
and had seen the effect upon them. After I 
took charge, Lone Wolf, who is regarded by 
some asa very dangerous man, came to see 
me. In accordance with the rule, though 
there was no soldier about, he took off his 
arms and left them outside. After he had 
taken his seat, I went out and brought them 
in, and, handing them to him, told him to 

ut them on, that I was not afraid of him; 

had come a long distance to live with them, 
was their friend, and believed they were or 
soon wuuld be mine, and one should not be 
afraid of his friend. He got up, and laying 
both hands upon me, said it made him feel 
happy; said the Indians were all talking 
what a good Father Washington had sent 
them, and he had come to see me, and was 
ready to lay his heart at my feet, and do 
whatever I told him. I believe it was a Vic- 
tory over his wild nature, for he has treated 
me with the greatest respect each time he has 
been in. Our issues of rations have been made 
each time since I came without any guard, 
and those who have been here for several 
years tell me that these occasions have been 
the most quiet and pleasant of any ever had 
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that the young men kept quiet. Our day’s 
work was so satisfactory and pleasant, that I 
felt constrained at night to return thanks- 
giving and praise to Him to whom I believe 
the praise belonged. 

Thus far I have got along very well, and 
made, I believe, a good beginning, with an 
impression upon my Indians. In some re- 
spects, I find it much more pleasant than I 
expected, while some things I find more per- 
plexing. My hope of Indian civilization is 
stronger than before I came here, and I firm- 
ly believe, if fair treatment is used towards 
them, great good will be accomplished. Hav- 
ing been so often deceived, it is but natural 
that their suspicious dispositions should all 
the time be on the lookout. Our school is in 
a flourishing condition. I find the wants of 
my Indians quite numerous, outside of things 
furnished by the Government, and my fifteen 
hundred dollars salary will not reach across 
the year if I attempt to satisfy them out of 
my own pocket. 

A box of bats, large sizes, soft, and calico 
dresses for children from 2 to 12 years, would 
be very acceptable, if we could get them. The 
annuity goods were all used up before I came, 
and not having any fund to draw upon, what- 
ever I give has to come out of my own pock- 
et, which is quite a tax for one to bear. 

Our Indians are all quiet and peaceable, 
and have been so for some time, notwithstand- 
ing the reports in the papers to the contrary. 
The Kiowas and Comanches and Apaches are 
all on their Reservation, and doing well. I 





here. On our last regular issue day, I got | have talked with almost all the leading men 
quite a number of the Chiefs into the cffice, | of my Agency, and they all profess peace and 
and told them that on the last istue day a| friendship, and say they will not raid any 
number of them, young men, had seemed to | this summer. The four surveyors killed some 
take advantage of the absence of a guard, and | time ago on the Cheyenne Reservation, were 
run over my house so much as to make it up- | killed by the young men of the Cheyennes, 
pleasant ; that to-day I expected them (the | who were drunk on whisky, my Indians say, 
Chiefs) to tell the young men that I wanted | Which came from the white man’s camp. I 
them to conduct themselves properly, and | do not think we sball have any trouble on 
not give me apy cause for complaint ; that | this border this summer, if the prisoners now 
my action in dismissing the soldiers showed | in Texas are given up. Should the people of 
them that I had confidence in them, and I | Texas prevent the release of the prisoners, I 
hoped they would so act as to give me no, think the retaliating disposition of the In- 
cause to regret the steps I had taken. Grunt- | @ians would cause trouble. I do earnestly 
ing their usual grunt of assent, “ Wano,” | hope they may soon be released, as I firmly 
good, was the reply of a good many. Not- | believe good will result from it. 

withstanding our issue was one of the fullest| _ We labor under many disadvantages from 
ever had at the Agency, every band on the | the nearness of the military post, with the de- 
books being represented, with more than three | ™oralizing influence of the soldiers, and the 
thousand wild Indians around us, we did not | Scattered condition of the Agency buildings ; 
have the least particle of trouble or unneces. | the school-house and shops being one and 
sary noise; everything passed off pleasantly | three-fourths miles from the Commissary. 
and quietly. While we were engaged in is- | —— + <o 

suing, my wife noticed an old Indian riding} Wen that- which is duty becomes the 
around in a slow walk, going over the same | highest delight of a man—the joy of his 
route so often that it attracted her attention. | very being, he no more thinks or nceds to 
We afterwards learned that he was seeing ' think about it asa duty. 
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REST. 

It is not surprising in the eager struggle 
which modern life, especially in our great 
cities, seems to necessitate, that the idea of 
rest should be peculiarly grateful and its en- 
joyment a cherished anticipation. Yet many 
of those who long for it do not appreciate its 
true nature or its highest utility, and thus, 
even when they secure the opportunity to 
enjoy it, they fail to extract the advantages it 
is capable of affording. The common idea of 
rest is one of negation, it is simply that of 
the cessation of labor. Whether the tired 
man looks forward to the evening, when he 
may lay aside his work for a few hours, or to 
the time when he may retire from the active 
life of business and enjoy the fruits of his 
toil, his prominent idea is the discontinuance 
of action. This conception, however, if car- 
ried out, instead of leading to happiness, 
would soon become the most dreaded evil. 
If rest means doing nothing, then its perfec- 
tion is only to be found in the extinction of 
all life. Profound sleep, which most nearly 
approaches such a state, contains in itse/f no 
element of happiness, it is only valuable asa 
means to renewed activity, and the fancied 
pleasure which attends it can only be possi- 
ble when consciousness dethrones it. Per 
fect rest, therefore, in this sense, would be 
the death of both body and mind, and the ex- 
istence of the tiniest seed that contains the 
faintest germ of life would be far more desi- 
rable. 

The true rest which all need, however, and 
which so few of us obtain, is that of a judi- 
cious change of activities. The deeper the in- 
sight we gain into the wonderful and com- 
plex nature of man, the more numerous and 
varied are the faculties and capacities which 
we discover within him, and his growth and 
advancement will be in exact proportion to 
the harmonious development of a// his pow- 
ers. This can only be attained by each one 
being in turn brought into activity, for dis- 
use will sbrivel up alike the muscles of the 
body and the forces of the mind. Any one 
power continuously employed in the same 
direction demands relaxation, and this claim 
is most fully met, not by listless inaction, but 
by directing the energies into another chan 
nel. When we consider the many elements 
of power that reside within us, and the 
many external duties and relations that 
correspond and are especially designed to 
bring them into action, we can but wonder 
at the exclusive devotion with which so 
many apply themselves to a single object, 
calling out but a single set of faculties, while 
others are rusting for want of action. It is 

this that produces the weary longing for rest ; 
the tired and dejected spirit that sometimes 
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feels existence itself hardly worth striving 
for; the discontent and disgust so often felt 
with labor, and the desire as soon as possible 
to escape from it. It is not in the cessation, 
but in the change of action that the cure 
for all this is to be found. As in the world 
around us there are regular alternations of 
day and night, sommer and winter, rain and 
sunshine, all governed by unerring laws, and 
each owing its own efficiency to the opera- 
tion of the others, so in the world within 
there are energies and faculties demanding 
alternate action, each of which requires for 
its most perfect development the activity of 
the whole. 


How many of us have any such idea of 
self-culture, or, having it, make any real en- 
deavor to carry it into practical operation ? 
Most of us are absorbed in one pursuit, which 
we regard as our special labor, while what- 
ever time ard energy may be left, we give to 
such desultory pleasures as may happen to 
offer. In one sense this is necessary. Eve 
one ought to become proficient in one branc 
of honest industry, by which he can earn a 
right to the bread he eats and the comforts 
he enjoys. But the error lies in the dispro- 
portion of time, thought and labor so com- 
monly bestowed on this portion of life, to the 
exclusion or neglect of all others, and in the 
prevalent idea that then the main duty of 
life is accomplished, and the small residue of 
time may be justly devoted to repose or plea- 
sure. Instead of this, however, every power 
we possess should be brought into play, 
every relation of life receive its full share of 
patient thought and careful attention. Were 
this done, duty and enjoyment would go hand 
in hand through every hour of conscious 
existence, and the faculties no longer over- 
strained in one direction, would find their 
true rest in a change of activity. The father, 
who returns at night from his toil to his fam- 
ily, and rejoices in the affection that greets 
him, finds his real rest not alone in the 
cessation of work, but in the exercise of a 
part of his nature that has been compara- 
tively quiescent during the day. Domestic 
love brings with it a train of duties and re- 
sponsibilities that demand as intense thought 
and assiduous labor as any that is given to 
daily labor. The happiness of the fireside is 
no more to be obtained without exertion than 
any other pleasure, and its real rest consists 
in the change from the exercise of other pow- 
ers to the highest activity of the affec- 
tions. So the mental energies, when they 
have been taxed by hard study, demand 
rest by an entire change of thought. The 
mind can never remain idle, but too long 
persistence in one train of ideas weakens it, 
and deprives it of the happiness which ever 
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accompanies its natural and healthful ac-| head, but forgeteth his body ; so the fears of 
tivity. a coward expose him to danger. : 

If life thus consists in action, let us liveas| _ If thou believest a thing impossible, thy 
truly in these hours which we call leisure | despondency shall make it so; but he that 
time as in those which we more strictly de- persevereth shall overcome all difficulties. 
vote to special work. If the truest rest is to| A vain hope flattereth the heart of a fool ; 
be found in a change of activities, let us give | but he that is wise pursueth it not. ; 
at least as much energy to those which oc-| | !n all thy desires let reason go along with 
cupy the thoughts and affections and moral | thee, and fix not thy hopes beyond the bounds 
purposes of life as we give to those which | Of probability; so shall success attend thy 
provide for our physical needs. It may be undertakings, thy heart shall not be vexed 
objected that there is not time to do all this, | With disappointment. 
that the powers become exhausted in the Rosert Dopstry. 
necessary effort to procure subsistence, and ake See 
refuse to work in other channels. This may | LOVE AND LIGHT. 
be true of the oppressed and down-trodden| The writings of the Apostle John have a 
masses in European countries. but it cannot! peculiar quality, distinguishing them from 
be so in our own free land. Few there are|the rest of the Scriptures. They are the 
who cannot, if they will, find time to pro-| voice of one risen far above the tumults and 
vide for their families, and at the same time | conflicts of life, and very near to God. The 
be good fathers and husbands, friends and | serenity is not that of philosophic abs!rac- 
citizens; who cannot to some extent culti-| tion from the world. It glows with love for 
vate their minds by thought and reading,| men. The hostility to evil bas that calm in- 
and enlarge their hearts by pure affection | tensity which is deeper than any noisy anger. 
and social intercourse. If this seems impos-| This man saw the great battle between sin 
sible, it is because the eager desire to extend | and holiness yet waging, and was himself 
business, to amass money, to live Juxuri | profoundly engaged in it; but he saw as if 
ously, blinds men to the sweeter and higher | with God’s sight the victory that was to come, 
parts of their nature. Could they realize | and the peace of God filled his heart. His 
the wealth of knowledge and love azd power | nearness to the source of truth is marked by 
for good they sacrifice in becoming thus ab-| his great simplicity. His language is simple 
sorbed in a sivgle object, they would hasten | asa child’s. There is no argument, no train 
to change the current of their energies, and | of labored reasoning. He speaks like one 
to make themselves worthy of the happiness | who is telling what he sees—not what he has 
that can only spring from the full develop-| thought out. His words, like his Master's, 
ment of all the powers, and the conscien-| need no proof; they find their witness in our 
tious discharge of every obligation.— Public | hearts. 

Ledger. There seem to be two great typical virtues, 
to one or the other of which the highest 
From the Eeonomy of Human Life. characters especially incline—truth and love. 

HOPE AND FEAR. But John appears to have been equally sen- 

The promises of hope are sweeter than | sitive to both of these ideals, equally pos. 
roses in the bud, and far more flattering to | sessed by both qualities. They blend in his 
expectation ; but the threatenings of fear are | thought like the different colored rays that 
a terror to the heart. unite in the white light of the sun. And in 

Nevertheless, let not hope allure nor fear | his teachings, this stands conspicuous: that 
deter thee from doing that which is right ;| the way to truth is through love. That to 
so shalt thou be prepared to meet all events | know God we must obey God, and that to 
with an equal mind. obey God means to love men—this runs all 

The terrors even of death, are no terrors to| through Christ’s teaching as recorded by 
the good; he that committeth no evil hath| John. The great theme of the epistles of 
nothing to fear. John is this: “He that loveth his brother 

In all thy undertakings let a reasonable | abideth in the light, and there is none occa- 
assurance animate thy endeavors; if thou/sion of stumbling in him. But he that 
despairest of success, thou shalt not suc-| hateth his brother is in darkness, and know- 
e2ed. eth not whither he goeth.” 

Terrify not thy soul with vain fears, neith- The modern school of self-culture bas 
er let thy heart sink within thee from the | taken as its favorite watch-word, “ Sweetness 
phantoms of imagination. and light.” But the spirit of Christ says, 

From fear proceedeth misfortune; but he |“ Love and Light.” Sweetness is that which 
that hopeth helpeth himself. is pleasant to ourselves. Love is the forget- 

As the ostrich, when pursued, hideth his ' fulness of self in the thought of others. 
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That the truth is to be found by simply { part shut in by ignorance, without any high 
loving is a fact so great that we constantly | degree of joy or hope or illumination? To 
miss it by reason of our own littleness. To! our eyes, perhaps, they are; but God sees 
us, living as we do for the most part in the| not as we do. He sees pure gold hidden in 
twilight, the saying is, “dark from excess of ; the earth, where our sight stops at the bar- 
light.” But consider what a simple cure it| ren surface In lives that to us look poor 
offers to a great trouble. Tne world is full | and bare enough, he sees priceless treasures, 
of men seeking with their whole might to| and springing germs of immortal life. In 
find what is true in religion, and their whole | whatever heart love reigns, there to God’s 
might often seems unequal to succesz. And | sight is the beginning of infinite blessedness ; 
what a direction is this! Just “love!”| there the victory has been won; there the 
That is what every child knows how to do. | sou! is drawing toward him who is its home. 
‘Love thy brother "he helpful, be sweet- Js not love in itself the highest wisdom ? 
tempered, be disinterested to the men and, Can all our philosophy teach us anything 
women around you! Is that the way out of | better? If, in a moment, we could read all: 
the wilderness of doubts in which men lose! the inner secrets of the universe ; if, at a 
themselves, out of the seas of unbelief in | glance, we could comprehend the wheeling of 
which hope and «»miort are sometimes drown. | all the stars in their orbits, and perfectly un- 
ed? Is the quest so easy, that we may come! derstand the forces that govern matter ; if 
to Truth by the path which every mother’s | we could read the whole history of creation ; 
feet hourly tread? It may well be so. For} if the lives of past generations were laid 
the most precious things always lie near to | bare to our gaze; if the spiritual world open- 
our hand if we would only take them. Just! ed before us, and all the ranks of the celes- 
as the sunlight is for every man, as the glory! tial hierarchy stood disclosed; if into the 
of Nature spreads itself before rich and poor, | very heart of the Infinite One we looked far 
before ignorant and Jearnued, so to ali alike, | as finite sight could reach ; and if, from the 
in this blessed possibility of loving, is given eight of these unspeakable things, we return- 
a straight and open way, to the highest|ed again to earth—could we have gained 
truths of the universe. from that whole sweep of vision a better les- 

To him who in deep faith is sceking a God | 8on than this, to love all living things? There 
as yet unknown, how reasonable it should | Cannot he higher wisdom in man than in God 
appear that the Highest and Best is encom- | and God is Love.— Christian Union. 
passed in love; that through love lie access = — 
to him; that through the exercise of that 
which is noblest in man, which is greater a Sora ope 
than knowledge, greater than faith or hope, tO 
we should come to him who is above man! 

Well may euch a seeker say, “If there be| FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS. 

any God, he is a God of Love; and in lov- == === 
ing, in beirg like him, I shall best find I read with great satisfaction in a late num- 
him!” ber of Friends’ Intelligencer, an article on 

There is another side to this declaration of | ‘ Hospitality.” 

John's. The seekers of abstract truth area| The sent:ments are of great value, and 
very small minority in the world. So, we} need to be impressed on the mind of every 
are apt to think, the wise are a very small | woman upon whom rests the government of 
minority. But here we are told that who-|a household. It is a great acquirement to 
ever loves his brother walks in the light. | be able to make opportuuities of social ming- 
Then, after all, the world is full of wise peo | ling pleasant and profitable instead of bur- 
ple. For, God be thanked, those who love | densome. 

their brothers are a great many. No select| I rejoice that some see and feel the need of 
class contaivs them all; no nation, no race,}improvement in this direction, and I hope 
no religion holds within itself all who live| they will not withhold their active efforts to 
for others more than for themselves. They | promote it. 

are in the low places of the earth; they are} When some one feela strong enough to 
among the poor, the uncultured, the unknown. | stem the current of public opinios, and 
There exists on earth an unseen order of no-| makes a decided stand against an evil, others 
bility ; its test of membership is love, and its | generally come forward and give their sup- 
members are the true children of light. port, though they were not prepared to take 

The very greatness of this statement might | the first step. 
seem to be its disproof. Is it true, then, that} We do, indeed, greatly need a higher 
there are many who walk in the light? Are|standard of social intercourse. Conversa- 
not these many unselfish souls in great’ tion should surely embrace subjects beyond 
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work, weather, and fashion. Perhaps the ac-| Salatatory Address in Latin, with—“ A Song of 
knowledgement might often be made, that | Life.” Helen Magill, Swarthmore College. 

we are not intellectually nor spiritually the} “The Ideal and the Real,”"—Elizabeth C, Miller, 
stronger after an hour spent in the society | Morris, N. Y. 





even of those who have been blessed with!  Words,”—Hetty T. Moore, Sandy Spring, Md. 
abundant opportunities of intellectual cul-| «Suggestions,"—Lowndes Taylor, West Chester, 
ture. And why? Because custum stands | pa. 

opposed to the introduction of any topic of | « George Fox.”—Sarah H. Actou, Salem, N. J. 


conversation on such occasions, exce,t the 
idle chit-chat of the day. 

If our intelligent young people would give ; , 
their aid to the improvement of the general | _ These productions were, of course, all orig- 
tone of social intercourse, friendly gatherings | inal, delivered without notes or prompting, 
would soon furnish a much more elevated en- | and both in their literary merit and style of 
joyment than can be derived from discussing | delivery would do credit to those of far riper 
as is now too often done, the latest fashions, |age and experience; while the high moral 
or what is even more to be deprecated, the coe ( 

and religious tone which breathed through 


‘“« Statesmanship,”—with the Valedictory Addresa. 
—L. Maria C. Pierce, Pleasautville, N. Y. 


characters of the absent. : 
— them all warranted the hope and belief 
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joyed the advantages of prolonged and careful 
| culture will make such good use of their 
| 
| 











PRET ene, SEAT OE a8, 0078. acquired learning as to make it a blessing to 


themselves and to the world, for we are con- 





SWARTHMORE CoLLeGE.—The First An- 


nual Commencement of Swarthmore College 
was held on the 18th inst. During the four 
years of the existence of the college, annual 
public exercises have been hel. at the close 
of each collegiate year ; but this year, for the 
first time, the college sends forth a class of 
graduates. The day was propitious, and a 
greater number of the friends of the college 
than were ever before assembled within its 
walls, were gathered to witness the exercises 
of the students, and the conferring of the first 
degrees. The large audience hall, capable of 
seating over a thousand persons, was densely 
packed, and many were unable to obtain even 
standing room. Near the appointed. hour, 
tke meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent of the college, who said: “ Nearly four 
years ago this institution was opened for the 
admission’of students. At that time, in ad- 
dition to the preparatory school, the first reg- 
ular college class was organized. Of those 
whe then entered that class as Freshmen, six 
have now completed the full classical course 
of study, and are presented to-day for gradu- 
ation. They are all appointed to take part 
in the literary exercises of this our first an- 
nual commencement, and their names appear 
upon the programmes which are before you ” 

The exercises then proceeded according to 
the following programme of exercises : 


vinced that really to inform the understanding 


ever tends to the correction aud enlargenent 
of the heart. 


Human learning can never confer divine 
wisdom, neither does sound learning militate 
against the pure truth of God inwardly re- 
vealed to the attentive and dedicated heart, 
but it makes more efficient every good work 
of our lives. It should be reverently accept- 
ed by our favored youth as one of the choicest 
gifts which can be conferred upon ihem as a 
preparation for the enjoyment and for the 
useful work of life. 


After the valedictory address, the degree 
of A. B. was conferred, in Latin, by the presi- 
dent of the college, Edward H. Magill, upon 
each of the six candidates presented, after 
which Samuel Willets, President of the Board 
of Managers, addressed the graduates as fol- 
ows: 

“ Studente of the Graduating Class:—It is with 
great plexsure and satisfaction that I meet you— 
the first graduating class of Swarthmore College. 
For years »nd years my co-workers and myselt have 
striven to bring about what we now see, a class of 
graduates at Swarthmore. I am assured by the 
president of your good conduct during the years 
that you have been under his superintending care; 
and wy own observation confirms me in the belief 
that you bave endeavored conscientiously to dis- 
charge all your duties. The knowledge of this, com- 


' bined with the general yood conduct of your fellow 











students who ere emulous to excel, bas inspired my 
co trastees and myself with a lively feeliog cof sat- 
isfaction. May God bless you all and us.” 

At the close of these remarks the audience 
was dismissed, and the universal expressions 
of satisfaction heard upon every side must 
have been a source of great encourgement to 
those who have labored so long and so earn- 
estly to bring about the results thus far 
reached. 

We learn that the age of admission to the 
preparatory school has been advanced from 
12 to 13; and the increasing demand for 
places will eventually fill the college with 
more advanced students, to the exclusion of 
the younger children, who will then be trained 
for the college classes in the various Friends’ 
schools established for that purpose through- 
out the country. It is believed than an ad- 
vantage would arise if Friends everywhere 
would adapt their courses of study in the 
preparatory schools to those adopted at 
Swarthmore, that the children upon entering 
that institution way be prepared to enter at 
once upon one of the regular courses there 
established. 

EnJoyMENT.—We believe man, the latest 
and greatest work of Creative Wisdom, to be 
the happiest or the most wretched of all 
creatures ; for he is endowed with the most 
varied faculties, and the right use of every 
sense, and every power of the mind gives en- 
joyment while its perversion or neglect is a 
constant source of suffering. The pleasures 
that come to us through the external senses are 
so varied and intense, and are so stimulating 
te the nobler faculties, thoze of the intellect 
and of the spiritual nature, that we find in 
them a powerful evidence of the benevolence 
of the Giver of life. 

The eye is constantly delighted by forms 
of varied and ever varying beauty in every 
department of nature. The glory of the 
visible heavens, the beauty and order of the 
wonderful world of vegetation and of the 
varied animal existences are not merely 
fitted to please the eye, but serve pow- 
erfully to arouse and cultivate the spiritual 
and intellectual faculties. 

The present season of the year is specially 
rich in beauty and enjoyment, and we may 
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feel, if alive to the blessed influences of na- 
ture, that 

“'Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 

As for stars to be bright or skies to be blue, 

Tis the vatural way of living.” 

The ear, too, receives impressions which 
are fitted to give, directly, great pleasure, 
and which suggest far more and higher de- 
lights than those of sense. The gentle mel- 
odies of nature, as well as her grander and 
sublimer voices, have an zeithetic value of 
which those deprived of the sense of hearing 
can give sorrowful testimony. 

The physical sense of taste, too, though rank- 
ing below that of hearing or of sight, gives 
pleasure to the commonest of our actions, 
tending to geniality and social enjoyment. 

The refinement of pnysical sensibility 
which gives so much enjoyment, becomes, on 
the other hand, the cause of pain if the 
means of gratification are perverted or abused, 
and, as the mind and body mutually react 
upon each other, a spiritual loss is sustained. 
The eye that finds such delight in the beau- 
ty, order and fitness of the world of Nature 
will be pained by a disorderly room, awk ward- 
ly arranged furniture, unfitness in dress, ora 
want of taste and beauty in any of the ex- 
ternals of life. 

The ear that is so sensitive to the harmo- 
nies and melodies of Creation, will be cor- 
respondiogly distressed by the discordant 
suunds which sometimes mar the harmonies 
and disturb the melodies, 


Every pleasure has its corresponding pain, 
and physical pain we accept as Nature’s 
warning of something harmful to the physi- 
cal nature. Mental distress warns us of some 
influence injurious to mind just as the twinges 
of conscience remind us of some deviation 
from the highway of holiness, 


Unused faculties give a sensation of unrest 
and uohappinees, which it is reasonable to 
consider an intimation of duty to unearth 
the buried talents and use them to help and 
bless our fellow creatures. 

Thus we find happiness to consist in the 
right activity of all our faculties. The plea- 
sures of sense, the gratification of the intel- 
lect, and the nobler and higher enjoyment 
which flows from the virtuous activity of the 
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moral and spiritual faculties, make up all that | tee as published in the extracts of our late 
wecan know of earthly hapviness. We seethat | Yearly Meeting. 

the best things are ever within our reach. Life| Ata meeting of the Representative Com- 
may be saddened and darkened in many | mittee. or Meeting for Sufferings, held First 


ways, but integrity, virtuous purpose, and | 0. 24th, 1873, the committee on the sale of 


. gman tal intoxicating drinks offered the following me- 
eelf-abnegation, will still yield their rich re- | morial, which was read and united with, and 


ward—and this reward will be that peace of |» committee appointed to take charge of the 
spirit, and sense of divine approval which | subject, and present the memorial at a suita- 
compeneates for a thousand ills. We find, ble time. 

then, in the exercise of benevolence and | 
virtue, our own highest happiness, while we | 
are at the same time seeking and promoting | This memorial of the Representative Com- 


the good and happiness of others. True en- | mittee for the Yearly Meeting at the Religi- 
3 : : | ous Society of Friends, held in Philadelphia, 
joyment of any kind grows by being shared. | respectfully represents : 

Purely selfish pleasures are of a very meagre; That the evil arising from the sale and use 
kind, but the culture and the active exercise | of intoxicating liquors as a drink, having 
of the benevolent faculties raise us into the | Claimed our serious consideration, we have 
regions of the purest happiness. A late| felt it to be our duty to endeavor briefly to 


: ki € the instinct’ hirst f \eall your attentton to the subject in all its 
writer, spesking of the instinctive thirst OF | bearings. 


happiness implanted in every human heart, | The practice is utterly void of advantage 
Bays : |to the individual or the State. We believe 
: a iit to be the most fruitful known source of 
“To seek itin its lower forms satisfies bnt asmal] |. “ys . ad 
; 2 , . | erime, entailing misery and wretchedness, 
PRtSS ar the ener e eravings ond efien Wileps BR tao, physical and mental. upon its immediate 
ter disappointment; but to cultivate our highest a8- | victims and their posterity ; that it supplies 
pirations, to aim at notbing less than the full and more inmates to insane usylume, prisons, and 
active exercise of all the faculties with which we | almshouses, than any other cause; that the 
are endowed, lifts us up to higher realms and re- | eost to the community in money, in addition 
veals our connection with what is spiritual and | to the moral depre vity it engenders, in the 
eternal. Not happiness alone, not even virtne alone occupancy of courts ‘of justice in prosecu- 
is the chief end for man, but rather a condition that | tions for crimes commitied under its influ- 


To the Convention of Delegates to Revise the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania, now sitting. 





springs from both combined. Each in its highest 
forms includes the otber, and they areas insepara- 
ble as is the sun from the light with which he blesses 
the world.” 


— 
DIED. 


MARSHALL.—In Peekskill. N. Y.. on the 25th of 
Second month, 1873, Ezra Marshall. in the 80th 
year of bis age; a member of Peekskill Preparative 
and Amawalk Monthly Meetings. 

He bore a Jongand frotracted illness with the pa- 
tience becoming a Chr‘stian, and we doubt not has 
entered the mansions of rest. 





Extracts from the Minutes of the Representa- 
tive Commitee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing 
The memorial of the Representative Com- 

mittee on the subject of the existing militia 

laws and the rights of conscience, addressed 
to the Convention of Delegates to revise the 

Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania, 

appeared in the Intelligencer of Second mo 

15th. In the present number we give the re- 
mainder of the proceedings of that commit- 





ence, and the increase cf taxes for the sup- 
port of almshouses, necessitated by the pov- 
erty it produces, far exceeds the income de- 
rived to the State from the eale of livenses. 


| Were it otherwise, has the State a moral right 


to license thia fruitful source of crine for the 
purpose of revenue? The places where liquor 
is sold are legion. The foul taint thereof is 
upon the breath cf youth and age, in most 
places of public resort. We believe the in- 
creasing magnitude of this evil to be so great, 
that it is second to nope that can claim your 
attention. 

We respectfully, but most earnestly, ap- 
peal to you, as a body chosen by a professed 
Christian community, whose duty it is to ex- 
ercise the powers delegated to yuu for the 
promotion and protection of virtue as the 
surest guarantee for the public good, solemnly 
to consider the subject, and do what you can 
to arrest and diminish this flood of iniquity, 
The Constitution, as it now stands, requires 
the enactment of laws for the protection of 
property and life, whilst it sanctions the sale, 
by license, of means which more than any 
other cause endanger property and life, and 
may prove destructive to the soul. We there- 
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stitution, that it will take from the Legisla- 
ture of this Commonwealth the power to 
grant licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a drink, and substitute provisions 
prohibiting such sale. Whilst we thus desire 
that the poisonous streams now surrounding 
the paths of the youth, luring them to de- 
struction, shall forever cease, we shall hail 
with joy ony modification of our laws ap- 
proximating to so desirable an end. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the | 
Representative Committee aforesaid. 

At a meeting held Third month 14th, 1875, | 
the committee on the subject of the license | 
laws of this State, in relation to the sale of | 
spirituous liquors as a drink, reported that | 
they attended the Convention and had the} 
memoria! presented, which was read and fav- | 
orably received; the committee was con-| 
tinued to give further attention to the subject | 
if required. nea 

The increasing interest manifested by our 
general government, and especially its chief | 
executive, in maintaining the principles of 
peace in our foreign and domestic iedean,| 
claimed the serious consideration of this body, | 
and a committee was appointed, if way 
should open, to prepare a suitable expression 
of our feelings in relation to the subject, to | 
be presented to the President, and report it 
to an adjourned meeting to be held on Sixth- 
day morning, the 28th inst., at 104 o'clock. 

At an adjourned meeting held Third mo., 
28th, 1873, the committee produced the fol. 
lowing address to Ulysses S. Grant, Pre-ident 
of the United States, which was read and 
united with, and directed to be signed by the 
clerk on behalf of this body, and a commit- 
tee appointed to present it. 

The Representative Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, held in Philade!phia, for Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware and parts of 
Maryland : 


To Ulysses 8S. Grant, President of the United States. 


“How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth Peace.”—Isaiah lii. 7. 

Believing that peace underlies the estab 
lishment and growth of the best interest of 
the human family, we regard with great sat- 
isfaction the sentiment thou expressed on a 
recent occasion: “ That our Great Maker is 
preparing the world in His own good time, 
to become one nation, speaking one language, 
and when armies and navies will be vo longer 
required.” 

The attainment of this great end will be 
most surely promoted by the obedience of those 
whose minds have been enlightened by the 
sonvictions of Divine Truth. 
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By yielding our hearts to the reign of the 
Prince of Peace, we do our part towards hast~ 
ening the day wherein it may be said, ‘‘ The 
kingdoms of this world are become the king~ 
doms of our Lord and of His Christ.” 

The course so wisely pursued by thy ad~ 
ministration in the peaceful settlement by ar~ 
bitration of the difficulties which arose be~ 
tween this nation and Great Britain during 
the recent rebellion, wherein our beloved 
country so deeply suffered, has received our 
cordial approval, as worthy of a powerful 
and professing Christian people. 

This successful introduction in our foreign 
relaiions of the principles of peace, as also 
their incorporation io the policy of our home 
government towards the Indians, presents to 
the world a noble Christian example, and 
sheds an imperishable lustre upon our na-~ 
tional character, far transcending, in our view, 
the greatest achievements of war. It stands 
as a beacon light to the nations of the earth, 
foreshadowing the time when “ nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
the people learn war any more.” 

Under a sense of the arduous nature of 
thy position, as the chief Executive of our 
National Government, we have felt it to be 
our duty to tender this expression of our ap- 
probation and sympathy fur thy support and 
encouragement. 

With the desire that the Divine blessing 
may ever attend thee, and that the remainder 
of thy days may be crowned with peace, we 
are thy friends. 

Signed on behalf, and by direction of the 
committee aforesaid. 

At a meeting beld Fifth month 12th, 1873, 
the following report was read, and directed to 
be placed upon minute: 

To the Representative Committee: 


The committee to wait upon the President 
of the United States, in order to present to 
him the address adopted at our last meeting, 
report that they have fulfilled the duty of 
their appointment, by visiting Washington, 
and presenting the address in person. 

They were cordially received by the Presi- 
dent, who gratefully acknowledged the ex~ 
pression of sympathy and encouragement 
therein contained. He took occasion to assert 
his continued confidence in the policy of 
peace. 

Extracted from the minutes of the commit~ 
tee aforesaid. 

CaLes CLOTHIER, 
Clerk. 


- + +0 


DirFricucTies are God's errands ; and when 
we are sent upon them we should esteem it a 
proof of God’s confidence,—as a compliment 
from God.— Beecher. 
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EMPHASIS. 

Some years ago there was a student at the 
‘Lheological Seminary at Andover, who had 
an excellent opinion of his own talents. On 
one occasion he asked the Professor who 
taught elocution at the time, “ What do [ 
especially need to learn in this department ?” 

“ Yeu ought first to learn to read,” said the 
Professor. 

“QO, I can read now,” replied the student. 

The Professor handed the young man a 
Te tament, and pointed to the 25th verse of 
the z4th chapter of Luke’s Gospel ; he asked 
him to read that. The student read: “ Then 
he said unto them, O fools, and slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken.” | 

“Ah,” said the Professor, “ they were fvols | 
for believing the propbets, were they ?” 

Of course, that was not right, and so the 
young man tried again :—“O fools, and slow 
of heart to believe a// that the prophets have 
spoken.” 

“The prophets, then, were sometimes 
liars?” asked the Professor, 

No. “O fools, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have spoken.” 

“According to this reading,” the Professor 
suggested, “the prophets were notorious liars.” 

This was not a satisfactory conclusion, and 
so another trial was made:— QO, fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken.” 

“T see now,” said the Professor, “ the 


brought them to her ken. Her laboratory 
was the broad hearth fire, where, in utter ig- 
norance of chemical laws, she compounded 
the lightest of puddings and whitest of bread. 
With no theories of acids, she spent whole 
days over pickling and preserving, and made 
barrels on barrels of soap, without knowing 
the reason why. 

But she has gone—dear, active, sarcastic 
old lady; and the modern American woman 
reigns in her stead. Of finer grain, keener 
wit, knowing of most things the reason why ; 
but frailer in body, more delicate in senti- 
ment, loftier in thought, and with a far greater 
sensitiveness to suffering and sorrow. You 
may prefer her grandmother, as you may 
fancy the old-fashioned stage coach, to jog 
along with, day in, day out, to your journey’s 
end ; but she is here, and so is the lightning 
express train, and you take them both. 

The problem is, how shall this American 
woman, as she stands to-day, realize for her- 
self, health, strength and happiness; and for 
her husband, companionship, comfort and a 
well-ordered home? How shall she keep her- 
self and her children apace with the demands 
and advancement of the times, and in nothing 
fall short of perfect wife and motherhood ? 

Not even the most Utopian husband. now- 
a-days, will dream that his wife is better, 
more in her place, scrubbing floors and scour- 
ing knives, on her knees witl. the house cloth, 
than as the competent, presiding genius of 


prophets wrote the truth, but they spoke|the establishment, informing and guiding 


lies.” 

This last criticism discouraged the student, 
and he acknowledged that he did not know 
how to read. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the words “ of heart to believe” applies 
to the whole of the latter part of the sentence, 
and emphasis on any particular word entirely 
destroys the meaning.— The Moravian. 


—+ ~ee 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 
BY 8. Cc. H. 


It is not the problem of the nineteenth cen- 
tury how a woman may “ mend, scour, bake, 
make the beds, and do all, herself.” That 
were to go back to the times of our grand- 
mothers ; and we can no more do that than 
we can revive the spinning-wheel of those 
davs and the household loom, the pillion for 
our rides to church, or the woolsey petticoat 
for our daily wear. The shrewd, straight- 
back, stirring matron, beloved of our grand- 
fathers, has vanished, carrying with her the 
sarcasms of Addison and the couplets of 
Pope, which were the staple of her libera! 
education. 

Though her heart was in the right place, 
she knew naught of the laws of life, save as 
the unfolding experience of wife and mother 





each department of the little State. 

She does not need to make herself a house- 
hold drudge, a mere machine with mop and 
pail; there is plenty of raw material ready 
to her hand, in the bone and sinew of Ireland 
and Germany; in the supple muscles that 
come North, year sfter year, from cotton- 
field and yam-patch. 


What the American woman needs to-day 
is the executive faculty ; to know how things 
are done, and to see to it that they be done! 

She knows the reason why, as I have said, 
of many things; but the practical applica- 
tion of household chemistry, of natural laws, 
and domestic book keeping, are matters that 
she has left too long to ignorant and unskill- 
ful handmaids. 

With confusion below stairs, the mistress 
dwells upon a volcano. Supervision—a thor- 
ough knowledge of the day’s work in all de- 
partments, how it must be done, the thor- 
oughness which comes of personal experience, 
is indispensable. 

But how shall this be learned, this house- 
hold thoroughness? In a recent editorial of 
the Christian Union, another problem of the 
age is stated: the absolute necessity, in our 
revolving American life, of self-supporting 


a a a | 


a 
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women, as well as men. This fair, sweet, 
American woman, softly nurtured and sensi- 
tive in every nerve, must face the rude world, 
must grapple with the day’s needs, and con- 
quer or be crushed—no help for it! 

How shall she then, in her youthful train- 
ing, be prepared for either contingency, the 
bappy, household life of wife and mother, or 
the business habits which help her to earn 
her living? 

The roads are not divergent. We mistake 
the meaning of terms. Education means 
many things more than the spelling-book 
and black-board. We are not prepared to 
say, with Mr. Phebus, in Lothair, that read- 
ing and writing are very injurious to educa- 
tion; but the great error in modern life is to 
give over all the youthful days to study in 
these departments, leaving all other training 
to be supplemental; an after-thought, which 
may or may not come in, according to time 
and opportunity, | 

What do we do with our daughters? Send 
them to school? Yes, and they learn Latin 
and French, mathematics and histery—all 


I 
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and pretty, think you they have no enjoy~ 
ment of the oocasion? 


Then comes the Saturday holiday ; devoted 
as girls go, to unmeaning calls, or lounging 
through the morning, tired to death with the 
study of the week, and refreshing themselves 
with a novel by the parlor “ register.” 

Make a diversion here. The Saturday 
sweeping and baking ; an hour in the linen 
closet, those lavender sanctuaries, dear to 
every woman’s heart; the marketing, the 
grocer’s orders ; here is a wide field of varie- 
ty for young interest and young energy. 

I would give a girl household ambition. [I 
would make her positively unhappy until she 
could produce a loaf of bread lighter than 
Bridget’s. I would make the order and 
neatness of her own room, or the library 
or parlor, her especial accountability and 
charge. 

“Would you leave no time for play?” 
Yes, time for play, time for skating, and cro- 
quet. But I would fill in the hours inge~ 
niously. I would have no “ dawdling ;” none 


=? 


of those precious contrivances of bone and 


useful and valuable to give mental breadth | ivory that cramp the growing chest and dim 


and depth and strength. 


Study their lessons? Yes; and in the iuter- 
vals, worsted work, crochet—a novel, per- 
haps,—something, always, that keeps their 
hands close to their breasts, and their sight 
and energy concentrated in a narrow point— 
a game of authors, conversation cards, or a 
pretty little drawing under the evening lamp, 
always the cramped position, the narrow, con- 
centrated field. 

Throw away the crochet and the crewel- 
work—seatter the cards! Shorten the study 
hours at home. You are the buyer in school- 
matters ; insist on your choice; fewer studies 
—more room to breathe in between the ’olo- 
gies. Drop an exercise here, a theorem there. 
Insist that in five or six mortal hours the les- 
sons al! be done. 

Then, in the out-of-school time, let your 


| the bright young eyes. 
What do they when they come home?) the mind expands or is supposed to. 





In the school-hours 
In the 
| home-hours there iz no such bodily expansion, 
growth and balance, as comes from healthy 
household work 
| “But how will the servants stand it to 
have children bothering around, interfering 
with their work ?” My dear madam, are you 
the mistress of the establishment? Do you 
| give or take orders? It will require tact and 
| judgment on your part, of course, so to ad- 
, just matters in the outlying provinces, but it 
| has its reward, 
| But this shortening of the study hours will 
| surely keep the girls’ yeara longer at school 
| than they would otherwise be! “ Very like, 
very like.” What if it add a full decade ta 
| their lives as well! 
' Instead of being shot out on Commence~ 
| ment day, utterly finished in more senses than 





daughters take part in the steady business of | one; landing in the paternal parlor fit only 


home. 


There is time enough in .the early | for a parlor ornament, or for a professor's 


morning to make a bed, and set a room in| chair, and with the whole theory of domestic 
order, if the girl be not conjugating a Latin | life before them, yet to learn; undisciplined, 


verb till the breakfast bell rings. 


There is | untried; you will have balance and fitness, 


time to take part in the arrangement of the | readiness for any place in the world. 


table, or iu the kitchen even. A breakfast is 


So you see, Mr. Editor, when the time for 


not an elaborate meal, and there never was} apprenticeship to a trade, or a profession 
a child yet that did not “admire’’ to grind | comes to the young girl, she knows her house~ 


the coffe mill. 


When teatime comes, a| keeping as a bey knows his swimming, his 


dainty tea-table is a pretty thing, Let not base-ball and cricket: it has become a part of 
your daughters come to it as though in a| her fibre, of her growth. 


hotel, unubservant, uninterested. If they 


She may be ready then to keep books or 


have helped to make the cake, to have the| keep house, to doctor other folk’s babies, or 
toast crisp and brown, to arrange the china | sing her own to sleep. Build the foundations 
and silver, and have it all fresh and bright' broad and deep of faculty and practical 
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home knowledge of affairs, and on this firm 
base you may rear vour 
“ Sea-captains, if you will.” 
—The Women’s Journal, 1872. 


—<9e-- — -——— 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE FRIEND'S BURIAL. 


My thoughts are all in yonder town, 
Where, wept by many tears, 

To-day my mother’s triend lays down 
The burden of ber years. 

True as in life, no poor disguise 
Of death with her is seen, 

And on ber simple casket lies 
No wreath of bloom and green. 

0 not for her the florist’s art, 
The mocking weeds of woe, 

But blessings of the voiceless heart, 
The love that passeth show ! 


Yet all abcut, the softenirg air 
Of new-born sweetness tells, 

And the ungethered May flowers wear 
The tiuts of ocean shells. 








The old, assuring miracle 
Is fresh as heretofore ; 

And earth takes up its parable 
Of life from death oace more. 


Here organ’s swell and church-bell toll 
Methinks bat discord were: 

The prayerful silence of the soul 
Is best befitting ber. 

No sound should break the quietude 
Alike of eartb and shy ; 

© wandering wind in Seabrook wood, 
Breathe but a half-beard sigh! 


Sing softly, spring-bird, for her sake, 
And thou not distant sea, 

Lapse lightly as.if Jesus spake, 
And thou wert Galilee! 

For all her quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 

Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go. 

From ber loved place of prayer I see 
The plxin-robed mourners pase, 

With slow feet treading reverently 
The graveysrd's spriuging grass. 

Make room, UO mourning ones, for me, 
Where, like the friends of Paul, 

That you ow more her face shall see 
You sorrow most of all. 


Her path shall brighten more and more 
Unto the nerfect day ; 

She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away. 


O sweet, calm face that seemed to wear 
Tae look of sins forgiven! 

O voice of prayer that seemed to bear 
Our own needs up to heaven. 

How reverent in our midst she stood, 
Or knelt in grateful praise ! 

What grace of Christian womanhood 
Was io her household ways! 

For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone ; 

The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 


And if Ler life small leisure found 
For feasting ear and eye, 
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And pleasure, on her daily round, 
She passed unpausing by, 

Yet with her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 

And beauty’s gracious providence 
Refreshed her unaware. 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease ; 

Her kind!y instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her emile and tone, 

And glorified her farm-wife dress 
With beauty not its own. 


The dear Lord's best interpreters 
Are bumble human souls ; 

The Gospel of a life lke hers 
Is mcre than books or scrolls. 


From scheme and creed the light goes oat, 
The saiotly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives. 
Joun G. Wurrtiee. 
—- ee -—- - 
NOW. 
BY CHARLES A, HUMPHREYS. 
I ask not, Lord, that thou woula'st show 
The coming of the better day, 
But that thy love would make me know 
I tread e’en now the better way. 
My anxious eyes oft turn their gaze 
To scan the future’s mystic fate, 
If haply they may catch some rays 
Retlected from its unopen’d gate. 
Thy voice then calls my wandering sight 
To duties I must now begin, 
And soon I fiad a sweeter light 
Reflected softly from within. 


The more I lose myself in tasks 
That help my brotber on his way, 

Or feed the hungry soul that asks 
The bread of life from day to day, 


The more I find that higher joy 
That fills the mind with calm content, 

And will not let earth’s cares annoy 
The soul on duty firmly bent. 

Sometimes I wonld with furtive glance 
The book of fature life uaroll, 

Bnt not tor me the Sybil’s trance, 
I tura me to the uowrit scroll 

That lies all open to my sight, 
Inviting me without delay, 

While yet the sun gives forth his light, 
To write the record of to-day. 

— Christian’ Register. 


A True Lapy.—“ I cannot forbear point- B 
ing out to you, my dearest child,” said Lord 
Collingwood to his daughter, “ the great ad- 
vantage that will result from a temperate 
conduct and sweetness of manner to all peo- 
ple on all occasions. Never forget that you 
are a gentlewoman, and all your words and 
actions should make you gentle. I never 
heard your mother—your dear, good mother 
—say a harsh or hasty thing to any person 
in my life. Endeavor to imitate her. I am 
quick and hasty in my temper ; but, my darl- 
ing, it is a misfortune which, not having been 
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eufficiently restrained in my youth, has caused 
me inexpressible pain. It has given me 
more trouble to subdue this impetuosity than 
anything I ever undertook.” 


THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY. 


When | taught a district school, said he, 
I adopted as a principle to give as few rules 
to my scholars as possible. I had, however, 
one standing rule, which was, “ Strive, un- 
der all circumstances, to do right ;’ and the 
test of right, under all circumstances, was 
the golden rule, “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” 

If an offence was committed, it was m 
invariable practice to ask, “ Was it right?” 
** Was it as you would be done by ?” 

All my experience and observatiow have 
convinced me that no act of a pupil ought to 
be regarded as an offence, unless it be when 
measured by the standard of the golden rule. 
During the last year of my teaching, the 
only test I ever applied to an act of which it 
was necessary to judge were those of the 
above questions. By this course I gained 
many important advantages. 

In the first place, the plea, “ You have 
not made any rule against it,” which for a 
long time, was a terrible burden to me, lost 
all its power. 

In the second place, by keeping constantly 
before the scholar, as a standard of action, 
the single test of right and wrong, as one 
which they were to apply for themselves, I 
was enabled to cultivate in them a deep feel- 
ing of personal responsibility. 

In the third place, I got a stronger hold 
on their feelings, and acquired a new power 
of cultivating aud directing them. 

In the fourth place, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing them become more truthful, honest, 
trustworthy, and manly in their intercourse 
with me, with their friends, and with each 
other. 

Once, however, I was sadly puzzled by an 
application of the principle by one of my 
scholars, George Jones, a large boy, who, 
partly through a false feeling of stubborn- 
ness, refused to give me some information. 
The circumstances were these: 

A scholar had played some trick which in- 
terrupted the exercises. 
I called on the one who had done the mischief 
to come forward. As no one started I re- 
peated the request, but with no success. 
Finding the culprit would not confess his 
guilt, 1 asked George if he knew who com- 
mitted the offence. 

“T did not do it,” was the reply. 
“ But do you know who did ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
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“ Who was it?” 

“TI do not wish to tell.” 

“But you must tell. It is my duty to ask, 
and yours to answer me.” 

“1 cannot do it,” said George firmly. 

“Then you must step with me after school.” 
| He stopped as requested, but nothing 
| which I could urge would induce him to re- 
veal anything. At last, out of patience with 
what I believed to be the obstinancy of the 
boy, I said, 
| “ Well, George, I have borne with you as 
| long as I can, and you must either tell me 
| or be punished.” 

Wiih a triumphant look, as though con- 
| svious that he had the better of me by an 
| application of my favorite rule, he replied, 
jt can’t tell you, because it would not be 
right. The boy would not like to have me 
tell of him, and I'll do as I’d be done by.” 

A few years earlier I should have deemed 
a reply thus given an insult, and sheuld have 
resented it accordingly ; but experience and 
reflection had taught me the folly of this, 
and that one of the most important applica- 
tions of my oft-quoted rule was—to judge 
of the nature of others as I would have them 
| judge of mine. Yet, for a moment, I was 
staggered. His plea was plausible; he might 
be honest in making it. I did not see in 
what respect it was fallacious. I felt that it 
would not do to retreat from my position, 
and suffer the offender to escape; and yet I 
should do an injustice by compelling a boy 
to do a thing if he really believed it to be wrong. 

After a little pause, I said, “ Well, George, 
I do not wish you to do anything which is 
|wrong or conflicts with your golden rule. 
| We will leave this for to-night, and perhaps 
| you will alter your mind before to-morrow.” 
| I saw hiw privately before school, and 
| found him more firm iu his refusal than ever. 
| After the devotional exercises uf the morn- 
|ing | began to question the scholars, as was 
}my wont, on various points of duty, and 
| gradually led the conversation to the golden 
| rule. 


| “Who,” I asked, “are the persons to 
whom, as the members of this school, you 
ought to do as you would be done by? Your 
parents, who support and send you here? 
your schoolmates, who are engaged in the 








As was my custom, |same work with yourselves? the citizens of 


the town, who, by taxing themselves raise 
money to pay the expenses of this school ? 
the school committee, who take so great an 
interest in your welfare? your teacher? or 
the scholar, who carelessly or wilfully com- 
mits some offence against good order?” 

A hear.y “ Yes” was responded to every 
question except the last, at which they were 
silent. 


j 
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Then, addrescing George, I said, “ Yester- | the same noise was heard. I stupped several pass- 


day I asked you who had committed a cer- | &T’: #04 tried their canes with the same recult, ex- * 


. cept in one case whcre there was no ferrule on tLe 
tain offence. You refused to tell me, because P 


cane. 
you thought it would not be doing as you| «{ immediately supposed this might be an elec- 
would be done by. I now wish you to con-| trical phenomenon, and set to work to test the 
sider the subject. On one side are your pa-| correctness cf my supposition. I took a key and 
rente, your schoolmates, the citizens of this — “4 aa — oe rg oo = beard 
town, the school committee, and your teacher, | }.-gsc nad sointed my e at dark, [ returned to the 


c . Y : bridge and pointed my cane in the air, aud had the 
all deeply interested in everything affecting | satisfaction of seeing a clear, beutiful electric 


the prosperity of this school. On the’other | brash on its end. The best point to observe this 
side is the boy who, by this act, has shown | interesting and beautiful phenomenon is in the mid- 
himself ready to injure all these. To which | “!¢ of the bridge, and the cane must be beld at 


i »» | arm’s length, so that its end may be at some dis- 
9 ’ ~ 
party will you do as you would be done by 


After a moment's pause, he said, 7 To the | the experiment seems to Cepend a good deal on the 
first; it was William Brown who did it.” direction of the wind, and the amount of vapor 
My triumph, or rather the triumph of prip- blown over the bridge. To-day the wind 13 Strong, 
ciple, was complete ; and the Jerson was as and drives the mist directly from the falls to the 


: bridge; but an occasional shifting or lulling of the 

a. <7 = “ ——. mene of _ wind would cause a cessation of the electrical noise 
school as by him for whom it was specially | or tight. 

designed.— P’rofessor Allyn. “ My explanation of the phenomenon is this: As 

cere ee Franklin with his kite and key caught the light- 

ing from the clouds of heaven, so here, from the 

Waar nobler eulogy could any one ask | 08 °° , ; 
: . | Suspension-bridge, surrounded by the vapors f th 
for than that bestowed on Faraday by bis ee : sitet 4 


, . , J 31S | mighty falls, we may stand and gather on our walk- 
biographer? It was his aim through life | ing-canes the etectricity generated by the falling 


“to seek to say that which he thought was | waters and contained in the floating mists. 1 think 
true, and to do that which he thought was | Suitable arrangements might be made to collect 
kind.” enormous quantities of electricity from these mista, 
, which might be used in producing grand and strik- 
eee ae ao ing effects, thus adcing another attractive feature 

to the sights at this wonderful place.” 


Some of the young femule operatives in the Lowell 
factories have provided, out of their slender earn- 
ings, a home for wortby girls who are out of work, & 


where also tke children uf mothers engaged in the 

mittee, Ellison Stacktouse, James H. Atkinson, | miils are taken care of during the hours of labo-. 
Jacob L. Brotherton, Rachel A. Tyson, Sarah C. Not long ago, the old male hippopotamus at the 
Kliue, Mary W. Bonsall. a Gardens suffcred much from a decayid tooth. In 

The next Stated Meeting will be held on Sixth-day former times he would have been shot. as was po 
evening, Seventh month 4th, at 4 o'clock, at Race | ,, Chunee,” ‘ie elephant wn Massa ‘hese goa 
Street Monthly Meeting Room: ‘ Bartlett, Superintendent of the Zc dlogical Gardens, 
Atrrep Moons, Seerelary. with his ever-ready talentin meeting all emergencies, 
determined to pull cut the too h. He ordered the 
blacksmith to make a pair of * tooth-forceps,’’ and 
a tremendous pair they were. The ‘“bite’’ of the 
forceps just fitted the tooth of the hippopotamus. 
By skilful management, Bartlett managed to seize 
Master Hippo’s tooth as be put his head through the 
bars. The bippo, roaring frightfully, pulled one 
war, Bartlett and the keepers pulled the other, and 
at lust out came the tcoth, and Hippo soon got 

well again.— Popular Science Monthiy. 


“A good plan has been devised by the Unitarians 
of Boston, for relieving their Sunday School libra- 
ries, of the superabundant trash that so commonly 


MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

At the Semi-Annual election on the 20th inst., 
the foll6wing were elected: President, Thomas H. 
Speakman ; Vice-President, Isaac G. Tyson; As- 
sistant-Secretary, Rebecca L. Tyson; Visiting Com- 


ee 
ITEMS. 

From the late report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistica, it appears that the exports of bread- 
stuffs, includirg wheat, corn, barley Hour, etc., from 
the United States, seldum equal in value the imports 
of foreign sugars. In 1871 the total exports of 
breadstuffs amounted to over $90,000,000, and the 
imports of sugar and molasses to upwards of 386,- 
000,000. The value of grain and flour exported is 
stated, however, in currency, except that shipped 
from the Pacific coast, while,as to the imports, 
none byt gold values sare given. These two items 
of trade, therefore, were very nearly equal in that 
year. But in 1872, the balance was clearly in favor 
of the imports. The expo ts of breadstuffs amount- 
ed to something above 588,000,000, acd the imports 
of sugars exceeded $90,000,000. 

S. H. Lockett, Professor of Engineering at Lou- 
isiasa University, writiig from Niagara Falls, re- 
lates the folluwiny phenowenon: 

“ While crossing the upper or new suspension 
bridge to-day, I had occation, while conversing 
with a friend, to point to the falls with my walking- 
cane. Ascoon as! did so, ! heard distinctly at the 


well for the Orthodox brethren to imitate. A com- 
mission of fifty or sixty ladies, of approved literary 
and religious taste, has been +ppointed from among 
the churches, whose task consi:ts io weeding out 
the unprofitable books already iu ibe libraries, and 
in reading all juvemile books as they appear, ard 
making preper celcctions from them. These ladies 
mett semi-montbly, and since their orgavizaticn the 
meri's of thousacds of books have bien discussed 
and passed upon; and the severity of their criti- 
cism may be inferrcd from the fact, that, cut of 
end of my cane a buzzing noise, like that made by | nearly 4,000 books examined up to ihe publishirg 
electricity passing from a heavily charged battery | of their last catalogue, a year ago, only 1,090 has 
to a sharp-pointed rod. Repeating the experiment, ' been accepted.” 


ne 


tance from any part of the bridge. The success of re 


lumbers children’s libraries, and which it would be % 
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FRIENDS 





INTELLIGENCER. 


ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


INO. 


108 Ss. F’ourth Street. 


Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 


Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. 
fore strictly mutual. 
The distin guishing features of the Provident are :— 


1. Low rate of mortality 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investmeut of money. 


It is there- 


nsequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 


4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. 
WANTED. 


AGENTS 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 





— Patent], will produce a finer quality of 
ream in less time and with less labor, than any 
other Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay the entire cost of the macbine in one season in 
saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and see it, or send for catalogue. 

CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila: 


JOHN BELL, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Money loaned on First Mortgage and other best 
class of securities. 


Orricr :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Second 8t., Philada, 





lee Cream Freezer | 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 





PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 





We invite attention to our 3 ply roofing as being 
the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 
factured in this country; 20,000,000 square feet now 
in use, and giving perfect satisfaction. Send for 
samples and circular. 

PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 S. Second St., Phila. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 
JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


3m 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 





A. K. PARRY, 
612 Spring Gagpen Sreesr, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 


and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’ 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. alia ae 


























FRIEN D8’ 





CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


EDWIN ORAFT. C. C. JESSUP. 


‘“ Speaking the Truth in Love.” 


“THE WAYSID EK, 


A Christian Weekly ; unsectarian. Printed on cost- 
ly, tinted paper ; illustrated ; beautiful. 

For young and old ; for home and Sunday School ; 
for city and country; for everybody ! 

Only fifty cents a year! Try it. Address 607 
Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 5t 


L. & R.L. TYSON, 





No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple trimmings, hosiery, gloves, etc. Friends’ 
book-muslin handkerchiefs and cap waterials. 
Friend’ 8 cape n ‘ade to order. 3m. 





REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. it1 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 








Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
— rinting Cards,fc. Onewill do fora 

hole e family. Movable Type. Drofitable, 
amusing and instructive for ee yound 
Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, wit: 
Ink. Type and neat Case. delivered by 
mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets extra 60c. 
__ aguatowanies. Golding & Co, 14 Kilby St, Boston. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
shove Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 












INTELLIGENCER. 
CHAS. W. PACKER’S 


PATENT 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers, but the fact that they are now sold 
by the leading houses in all ‘the principal citiegin the country, 
and that numbers of them are exported every year, are safficient 
guarantees of their excellence. 
stantial manner—none but the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 
sible time. | 


Sizes—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


They are made in the most sub- 


a 


Cc. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 


SAVERY’S 


Patent Porcelain-Lined Combined Dining-Room 


WATER COOLER & REFRIGERATOR. 


We have manufactured the Porcelain-Lined Re- 
frigerator for five years, several thousand are in use, 
a large number of them in the Southern States, and 
are highly appreciated. We have hundreds of testi- 
monials as to their efficiency. For cleanliness, con- 
venience, economy and durability, they have no 
equal, answering the purpose of both Refrigerator 
and Water Cooler, and with proper care, will last as 
long as any other piece of furniture. They are made 
of Cast Iron, Porcelain-hined, and will, not wv 


, decay, and ure the only article in the market 


do not, in themselves, impart an unpleasant taste or 
smell to the articles placed in them. 

BARROWS, SAVERY & CO., 
Corner South Front and Reed Streets, Phila. Office, 


No, 28 Cliff Street, New York. 
JAMES C. HAND & CO., Factors, 





4t Nos, 614 & 616 Market St, Phila. 
ISAAO G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 


tion givén to copying old pictures. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 


Late Cutter and Foreman of Cuas ©. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 


patrons of the old establishment. Bb 


BOARD 

and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 
with the use of Electricity and Baths when needed, 

by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B.—Good reference given when addressed. 
_ ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order. 

420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 








Pluin and Fancy Milliner, removed from No. 716 


Spring Garden Street, to 537 Franklig Street, above 
Spring Garden, where she still continues her busi- 
ness. 
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